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THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL  REPORT 


The  directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favor  of  Divine 
Providence,  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution  and  its  operations, 
for  the  year  1831. 

The  receipts,  from  the  first  of  January  1831,  to  the  eighteenth 
of  January  1832,  as  will  appear  from  the  treasurer's  account 
which  is  hereunto  annexed,  amount  to  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  and  the  drafts 
upon  the  treasurer,  during  the  same  period,  to  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  eighteen  cents;  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  Institution  of  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents. 

By  comparing  the  treasurer's  account  for  1 830,  with  that  for 
1831,  and  a  part  of  January  1832,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis 
buisements,  during  the  latter  period,  exceed  those  of  the  former, 
by  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  thirty- 
six  cents;  and  this,  too,  without  any  reduction  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  Institution.  This  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  alter- 
ations and  repairs  which  were  deemed  indispensable,  in  and  about 
the  asylum  and  workshops,  and  the  clearing,  draining,  and  fenc- 
ing, of  a  neighboring  field,  termed  the  Bush-lot,  which  has  been 
leased  by  the  Institution ;  but  principally,  by  the  payment  of  all 
outstanding  debts,  contracted  prior  to  the  year  1831,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars,  which 
go  to  swell  the  disbursements  of  this  year.  This  fact  is  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparently  increased  expenditure, 
and  to  show  the  reason  why  a  further  reduction  of  the  debt  has 
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not  been  made.  The  practice  of  making  purchases  on  credit, 
however  judicious  it  might  have  been,  is  now  discontinued,  and 
a  system  of  most  rigid  inspection  and  economy  pervades  every 
department  of  the  Institutuon. 

The  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  well  qualified  instructers,  and  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  education,  was  briefly  alluded  to  in  their  report  of  the 
last  year.  As  was  then  anticipated,  the  Principal  removed  his 
family  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  the  first  of 
February. 

Desirous  of  contributing,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to  the 
comfort,  and  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  those  intrusted 
to  their  care,  the  directors  early  availed  themselves  of  his  experi- 
ence, to  effect  such  alterations  as  would  secure  this  important  end. 

From  the  comparatively  short  period  which  had  elapsed,  since 
the  erection  and  occupancy  of  the  asylum  edifice,  many  things 
were  required  to  be  done,  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  general 
plan,  because  they  could  not  be  foreseen.  As  soon  as  they  were 
found  to  be  needed,  the  directors  cheerfully  set  about  their  execu- 
tion. The  alterations  which  have  been  made  are  chiefly  within 
the  building,  such  as  the  painting  of  floors,  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  basement  story,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and 
bathing,  and  the  division  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the  classes, 
and  the  instructers,  and  physician.  The  solicitude,  which  was 
felt  after  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  has  yielded  to  the  most  gratifying  conviction  that  this 
important  good  is  now  permanently  secured. 

Not  only  have  the  comfort  and  convenience  -of  the  pupils  receiv- 
ed proper  regard,  but  becoming  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  wants.  They  have  been  divided  into 
five  classes  under  their  respective  instructers,  and  their  attainments 
have  been  such,  as  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  and 
to  satisfy,  it  is  believed,  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  friends. 

In  the  daily  exercises  of  the  classes,  the  use  of  large  slates  has 
been  adopted ;  and  the  trial  thus  far  confirms  the  testimony  of 
others  in  favor  of  their  utility.  The  number  procured  for  the 
Institution,  consisting  of  eighty,  of  an  excellent  quality,  four  feet 
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tour  inches  long,  by  two  feet  two  inches  broad,  was  imported  from 
Wales,  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  in  New- York,  exceeded  only 
by  a  few  dollars  the  expense  attending-  the  annual  consumption 
of  stationery,  the  greater  part  of  which,  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment, will  hereafter  be  saved. 

Ideas  are  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  language 
of  natural  signs,  which  are  translated  into  written  language.  The 
lessons  thus  given  by  the  instructer,  are  immediately  transferred 
by  the  pupils  to  the  slates,  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, in  characters  so  large  that  they  can  be  read  at  the  distance 
of  several  feet,  and  the  corrections  which  follow  can  be  made,  in 
most  instances,  without  obliging  the  instructer  to  change  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  if  two  or  more  of  the  class  fall  into  the  same  mistake,  a 
single  correction  will  suffice  for  all ;  whereas  in  the  use  of  small 
slates,  the  examination  must  be  made  in  detail,  requiring  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  former  case.  The 
translations  which  are  made  by  the  pupils,  must  be  wholly  their 
own,  and  the  certainty  of  detection  in  any  attempt  at  plagiarism, 
throws  them  upon  their  resources,  and  is  not  without  its  effect  in 
forming  habits  of  attention  and  despatch.  Besides  the  saving  of 
time,  and  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  other  facts  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  show  the  superiority  of  lavge,  over  small  slates,  but  these 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  measure. 

Another  improvement  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
department  of  instruction,  is  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  a  book,  in 
which  there  is  a  continuity  of  thought,  as  soon  as,  or  even  before, 
he  is  able  to  understand,  of  himself,  the  meaning  of  words  in  sim- 
ple, connected  phrases.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  will  render  the 
instruction  more  uniform  and  systematic,  not  depending  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  instructer  which  circumstances 
may  produce;  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  hy  creating  a  fondness 
for  reading,  and  supersede,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  necessity 
of  copying  lessons,  which  is  attended  with  no  small  expense  of 
time  and  writing  materials. 

A  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  manner, 
in  which  prayers  are  attended,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  preceded  by  the  explanation  of  a  short  passage 
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of  scripture,  and  also  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath  :  all  of 
which  are  conducted  by  the  principal,  wholly  in  their  own  language 
of  signs.  No  influence  which  can  be  exerted  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses and  rectify  the  obliquities  of  human  conduct,  is  half  so  effi- 
cient as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  sanction  of  religion.  The 
value  of  this  improvement  in  the  system  of  education,  by  means 
of  which  this  influence  can  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  be 
exerted — the  offspring  of  that  wisdom  and  philanthropy  to  which 
the  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  itself — 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  previous  to  instruction,  no 
deaf  mute  has  any  idea  of  his  moral  accountability,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being.  How  interesting  then  the  spectacle  to 
behold  this  company  of  young  immortals  in  the  attitude  of  devo- 
tion, daily  offering  up  their  mute  supplications  and  praises  to  the 
great  Father  of  their  spirits,  or  in  that  of  devout  attention,  receiv- 
ing impressions  from  the  truths  of  revelation. 

The  mute  instructer,  of  whom  very  creditable  mention  was  made 
in  the  last  report,  left  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  his 
engagement.  The  directors  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  state,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  policy  which  they 
have  adopted,  they  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  D wight 
Seward,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who,  in  his  qualifications,  and 
attainments  in  sign-language,  promises  to  meet  their  high  expect- 
ations. With  this  exception,  the  instructors  have  been  the  same 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  last  year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institution  has  been  greatly  improved.  An  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  three  of  the  directors  and  holding  their  office  for  three 
months,  now  meet  at  the  asylum  every  week,  to  examine  weekly 
bills  of  wants,  prepared  by  the  steward,  and  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  stores. 
They  keep  minutes,  and  submit  them  to  the  directors  every  month 
The  treasurer  pays  no  bills,  except  by  the  order  of  the  directors  or 
of  the  executive  committee ;  and  he  presents,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  report,  a  monthly  report  of  his  accounts  and  of  the  funds. 
A  finance  committee  suggest  ways  and  means  to  increase  the 
society^  revenue.  The  committee  of  instruction,  in  addition  to  their 
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other  duties,  attend  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  library 
and  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  comprises  many  articles,  useful  and 
instructive  to  the  pupils;  and  the  library,  obtained  chiefly  by  dona- 
tions, contains  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes. 

The  principal,  instead  of  residing  several  miles  distant  from  the 
asylum,  now  occupies  rooms  in  the  building,  and  has  the  general 
direction  and  control  of  all  its  concerns.  He  conducts  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Institution,  performs  religious  services  for  the 
pupils  every  day, — keeps  a  journal,  a  register,  and  other  books 
designated  by  the  directors,  and  pays  over  to  the  treasurer  all 
moneys  received  by  him  on  account  of  the  Institution.  The  prin- 
cipal instructers  are  entitled  professors  ;  and  the  principal,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  teachers,  all  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  pupils. 
A  physician  resides  in  the  building,  procures  medicine  for  the  sick, 
with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  principal,  has  charge  of  the 
library  and  cabinet,  keeps  a  journal,  and  presents  to  the  directors 
a  monthly  report.  The  steward  keeps  regular  books  of  accounts, 
and  purchases  all  stores  by  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
Pupils  are  received  and  dismissed  only  by  the  principal,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  committee;  and  such  as  are  honorably 
dismissed  receive  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  president  and  the 
principal.  There  are  to  be  stated  public  examinations  of  the 
pupils,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  on  the  second  Wed 
nesday  in  August. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was 
eighty-five.  During  the  year  1831,  fifteen  have  been  admitted, 
and  eleven  dismissed.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the 
Institution  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  as  will  appear  from 
the  annexed  list,  was  eighty-nine.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
two,  who  are  embraced  in  this  enumeration,  have  not  actually 
arrived,  but  are  expected  daily.  Should  there  be  much  delay  in 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  their  places  will  be  supplied  from  the 
applications  already  on  file. 

The  system  of  government  and  discipline  is  strictly  parental, 
embracing  a  supervision  of  the  pupils  during  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation and  labor,  as  well  as  those  of  study,  and  so  constant  and 
uniform,  as  to  supersede  almost  wholly,  the  necessity  of  resorting 
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to  severe  measures.  Its  good  effects  are  already  abundantly 
manifest,  in  the  punctuality,  order,  and  correct  deportment  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  its  operation.  It  is  still  incomplete  in  some  of 
its  details ;  but  were  it  as  perfect  as  the  one  adopted  at  the  agri- 
cultural school  at  Hofwyl,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its  influence 
upon  deaf  mutes  would  prove  as  salutary,  as  it  is  found  to  be  upon 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  the  mechanical  department,  the  number  of  trades  has  not 
been  increased,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of 
those  which  could  be  advantageously  prosecuted  without  loss  to 
the  Institution.  In  conducting  those  already  introduced,  viz  : 
shoemaking  and  tailoring,  the  income  falls  short,  by  a  small  bal- 
ance, of  the  amount  of  expenditure.  The  directors,  however,  have 
no  intention  of  abandoning  them  ;  for,  taken  independently  of  the 
means  of  future  support,  the  effect  which  manual  labor  has  upon 
the  health  and  habits  outweighs  the  consideration  of  pecuniary 
deficiency^  The  kind  of  employment  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  pupils,  is  the  result  of  their  own  choice  and  that  of  their 
friends ;  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  become  mechanics,  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  well  instructed  in  the  business  of  garden- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  farmers. 

The  female  pupils  have  also  been  instructed  in  such  household 
duties  as  are  generally  embraced  in  a  good  domestic  education. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  them  needle-work ;  and  in 
this  department  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  hours  of  work 
are  so. arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  instruction; 
indeed,  the  experience  of  this  and  kindred  institutions  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  manual  employments, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  education,  does  not  retard  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

There  are,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  about  seven  hundred  deaf 
mutes.  If  from  this  number  be  deducted  those,  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  age,  and  other  circumstances,  the  benefits  of  instruction 
cannot  be  imparted,  and  those  who  have  already,  to  some  extent, 
enjoyed  them,  there  will  remain  probably  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred who  are  proper  subjects  for  instruction.    The  funds  contri- 
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Wited  by  the  State,  by'county  supervisors,  and  private  individuals, 
provide  only  for  the  education  of  about  one  hundred.  If  the  period 
be  limited  to  five  years,  and  the  present  provision  be  continued,  it 
is  obvious  that  fifteen  years  will  be  required  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  present  generation.  During  this  period,  many  will  have  pass- 
ed the  age  most  favorable  for  intellectual  attainments,  or  will  have 
formed  such  connections,  that  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  them 
for  ever. 

Much  is  done  in  various  ways  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  man ; 
and  while  we  would  tender  our  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  sacri- 
fices and  efforts  which  are  made  to  effect  a  change  in  his  moral 
constitution,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret,  that 
the  benevolence,  which  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
present  age,  is  not  sufficiently  expansive  to  embrace,  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  all  those,  who,  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, are  deprived  of  that  medium,  through  which  are  conveyed 
to  others  the  rays  of  intellectual  and  moral  light. 

To  every  other  child  in  the  State  the  means  of  education  are 
furnished.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  equal  justice,  that  the  same  liberal- 
ity should  be  extended  to  these,  doubly  unfortunate?  The 
advantages  cannot  be  less  than  to  others,  while  the  value  is  much 
greater.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  abundant ;  its  political 
importance,  its  wealth,  and  its  characteristic  munificence  towards 
its  public  institutions,  afford  ground  of  encouragement  that  it  will 
so  increase  this  provision,  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  deaf 
mute  in  the  State  to  obtain  the  education  necessary  to  render  him 
a  useful  member  of  society. 

In  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  in  all  their  subsequent 
arrangements,  the  directors  have  kept  in  view  the  important  object 
of  furnishing  accommodations,  adequate  to  the  demand  of  this 
entire  class.  In  following  what  thus  plainly  appeared  to  be  the 
dictate  of  duty,  they  have  exceeded,  by  a  considerable  amount,  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  evident, 
after  much  deliberation,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  at  a  less 
expense. 

The  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  between  the  years  1822 
and  1830,  provide  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  seven  deaf  mutes 
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from  each  Senate  district,  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-six  pupilsf 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Legislature,  by  their 
enactments,  to  bestow  the  greatest  amount  of  good  upon  this 
unfortunate  portion  of  community.  Since  they  have  been  in 
operation,  however,  the  experience  of  the  directors  serves  to  con- 
vince them,  that  an  additional  benefit  might  be  realized,  if  some 
modifications  could  be  made  in  them. 

Under  existing  provisions,  the  admisson  of  pupils  is  extremely 
irregular,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  entering  the  asylum  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  attention  of  the  instructers  is 
divided  between  those  more  and  those  less  advanced ;  for,  as  the 
pupils  come  in,  one  after  another,  and  all  of  necessity  being 
required  to  begin  with  the  elementary  principles  of  instruction,  it 
is  found  impossible  to  class  them  according  to  their  attainments, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  and  having  a  very 
small  class  under  the  care  of  each.  The  same  embarrassment  is 
felt  in  every  successive  stage  of  their  progress ;  for  there  is  the 
same  irregularity  in  the  time  of  their  dismission,  as  in  that  of 
entering — and  when  one  leaves,  and  his  place  becomes  vacant 
in  the  class,  another  from  an  inferior  grade  must  be  selected 
to  supply  it.  The  course  of  study  is  interrupted ;  the  progress 
of  some  is  always  retarded  by  the  backwardness  of  others,  who, 
in  their  turn,  must  from  the  same  cause,  at  last  be  kept  back,  and 
consequently  much  time  is  lost  to  all. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  amending  the  laws,  is,  that  the 
list  of  State  pupils  might  then  be  always  full.  By  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1822,  no  selection  of  pupils  can  be  made,  until 
after  public  notice  of  sixty  days  has  been  given,  in  at  least  two 
public  newspapers,  of  the  number  of  vacancies  which  may  exist 
in  each  Senate  district.  "Vacancies  which  occur  otherwise  than  by 
limitation  cannot  be  anticipated  ;  and  as  several  of  this  description 
annually  take  place,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  generous  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  are  met  to  the  fullest  extent.  Though  applica- 
tions may  be  on  file,  no  selection  can  be  made,  until  after  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  have  been  complied  with, — in  doing  which, 
there  will  sometimes  be  a  further  delay  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  espe- 
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cially  when  notices  are  to  be  sent  to  the  interior  and  remote  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be,  to 
have  a  number  sufficient  to  form  an  entire  class,  enter  at  once. 
They  would  then  receive  equal  and  uniform  attention  from  the 
instructed  pursue  together  the  same  course  of  study,  and  leave  the 
asylum  at  the  same  time.  This  arrangement  might  be  effected 
by  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  to  receive 
applications  for  admission,  and  approve  of  such  number,  as  would 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  vacancies  which  should  occur  in  the 
several  Senate  districts  in  each  year,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
principal  of  the  Institution.  To  provide  for  unexpected  vacancies 
by  death  or  otherwise,  an  additional  number  might  be  returned, 
according  to  mutual  agreement,  between  the  Superintendent  and 
the  directors,  who  would  be  retained  as  charity  pupils  on  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of  State  beneficiaries, 
as  openings  should  be  made,  and  whose  period  of  instruction  should 
be  limited  to  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  admission.  The 
Superintendent  would  give  notice  to  all  successful  applicants,  of 
the  time  when  they  must  join  the  asylum. 

There  is  now  due  to  the  Institution,  for  clothing  furnished  to 
indigent  pupils,  between  nine  and  ten  hundred  dollars,  the  greater 
part  of  which  can  never  be  collected.  It  seems  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  some  plan  should  be  devised  to  lesson  disbursements  of 
this  nature,  which  are  already  felt  to  be  a  burden.  Provision 
might  easily  be  made  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  at  the  time  a 
certificate  of  admission  was  issued  by  the  secretary,  and  a  bond, 
signed  by  two  or  more  responsible  endorsers,  might  be  executed, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  officer,  or  with  the  principal  of 
the  Institution.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  operate  disadvantageously,  or  prevent  a  single  individual  from 
joining  the  asylum,  who  felt  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  participation  in  the  State  bounty. 

If  precedent  is  wanting  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
alterations,  it  is  found  in  the  course  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  all 
the  New-England  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  in  those  States  respectively,  the  happy  fruits  of 
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which  have  been  enjoyed,  both  by  the  pupils  and  the  Institution 
in  which  they  were  educated. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  directors  would  express  their  ar- 
dent anticipations,  in  regard  to  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  principal,  having  been  for  nine  years  connected 
with  the  asylum  at  Hartford,  has  much  experience  in  his  duties ; 
being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  extensive ; 
and  he  is,  in  mind  and  manners,  eminently  fitted  for  the  inter- 
esting and  important  station  which  he  occupies.  The  professors 
and  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  respective  duties.  The 
asylum  is  spacious,  and  every  way  adapted  to  the  objects  which  it 
contemplates.  And  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  aid  of  the  benevolent  in  general,  they  hope,  by  the  continued 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  promote,  more  successfully  than 
ever,  the  good  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 


DOCUMENTS. 

NO.  1. 

New-  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  account  current 
toith  the  Treasurer,  from  January  1st,  183i,  to  January  \Qth,  1832. 

RECEIPTS   IN  1831. 

Balance  of  Account  from  1830,   $671  51 

Received  from  Comptroller  for  State  pupils,     ...    -  6,942  68 

"        "    Mayor  of  New-York,  for  lottery  licenses,  6,000  00 

"        "    Regents  of  the  University,   577  43 

"    New  York-Eye  Infirmary,   100  00 

"        "    Supervisors  of  New  York,  by  City  Comp- 
troller,   1,320  00 

"        "    life  subscriptions  and  donations,      -    -    -  129  37 

a        u    Female  Association,  -  236  79 

"         "    pay  and  part  pay  of  pupils,   783  06 

"        "    sales  of  shoe  shop,    203  40 

*'        "     sales  of  tailor's  shop,   128  35 

"        "    sales  of  garden,   98  70 

"        "    sales  of  elementary  exercises,     -    -    -    -  12  00 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer  to  new  account,   547  89 


$17,751  18 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  1831. 

For  superintendence  and  tuition,  $3,489  43 

"  steward,  gardener,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  servants,  -  2,000  74 

"   interest  on  debt,   560  00 

"   ground  rent  to  Corporation,   150  00 

"  provision  and  groceries,    3,272  43 

"  fuel  and  light,   543  88 

"   dry  goods  for  clothing  for  pupils,    802  26 

"  leather  and  findings  for  shoe  shop,   494  82 

"  insurance,  .-  89  70 

u  printing,  advertising,  and  postage,   256  67 

"  stoves,  stove  pipes,  grates,  and  cooking  apparatus,    -  424  02 

"  expenses  of  delegation  to  Washington  and  Albany,    -  142  63 

"  medicine,   26  34 

"  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Asylum,  well,  pump,  ditch- 
ing, bush-lot,  &c,    2,936  68 

"   slates,  books,  and  stationary,   276  11 

"   furniture,  beds,  bedding,  crockery,  &c.   738  38 

"  soap  and  washing  account,   165  46 

"  garden,  for  seeds  and  manure,      -------  93  39 

"   carriage  and  harness,    290  00 

"   stable  account,    467  41 

"  sundries,  for  carriage  hire,  expenses  for  lottery  informa- 
tion, hardware,  &c,   530  83 

$17,751  18 

JOHN  SLIDELL,        )   — 

PETER  SHARPE,       >  Committee  of  Finance. 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  > 
New-York,  18th  January,  1832. 
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NO.  3. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


STATE  PUPILS  56. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

William  Martin, 
James  Mc  Gowan, 
Margaret  Ryer, 
Clarissa  Holland, 
Franklin  Howell, 
Jeremiah  Conklin, 
Nathan  M.  Totten. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

William  P.  Field, 
Betsey  Martin, 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 
Sumner  Frizell, 
Eliza  Stewart, 
William  Rossman, 
Peter  Siver. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Daniel  Johnson, 
Ann  Reeves, 
Rebecca  Palmer, 
Arad  Howard, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Lydia  A.  Atwater. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Caroline  Peck, 
Andrew  R.  Schryder, 
Rosetta  Crooker, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Harriet  Armstrong, 
Mary  Keith, 
Mary  Lamperson. 


SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Caroline  Kirk, 
Charles  Westcott, 
Rachel  Johnson, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
Mary  M.  Crain, 
David  Bise, 
Maria  Eighmy. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Lavinia  M.  Jewell, 
Julia  A.  Hoffman, 
Angeline  Peck, 
Robert  Cummings, 
William  Phinney, 
George  Steele, 
Joel  J.  Strong. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Manica  Richards, 
Daniel  Weatherby, 
Caroline  Beckwith, 
Lovinus  B.  Taylor, 
William  P.  Cole, 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Ransom  Driscall, 
Martin  Crandell, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Ursula  Wilson, 
Ira  Mc  Manners, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Jane  Milhench. 


PUPILS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  NEW  YORK  11. 


John  Harwood, 
George  W.  Swan, 
John  Shotwell, 
Timothy  D.  Townsend, 
Caroline  Bennett, 
Francis  Mc  Commisky, 


Harriet  C.  Gamage, 

Louisa  Young, 

Mary  Trainer, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Wayland, 

Mary  Allen  Wayland. 


PUPILS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ASSOCIATION  4. 


James  Noe, 

James  Oliver  Clarke, 


Daniel  LafTerty, 
Emily  Vandcll. 
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PAY  PUPILS.  13. 

James  M.  Gouverneur,  Ann  Maria  Mabbett, 

James  L.  Harris,  Alicia  Wilson, 

Josiah  Jones,  Isabella  Wilson, 

John  Toohey,  •  Susan  Swift, 

Mary  Dryer,  Emmon  H.  Piatt, 

Elizabeth  Webster,  Vincent  M.  Halsey. 
Thomas  Bigger,' 

CHARITY  PUPILSS  5. 

Mary  Smith,  Hannah  Webster, 

Elizabeth  Lafferty,  John  Larmer. 

Robert  Leader, 

Whole  number  of  Pupils — 89. 


NO.  3. 

DONATIONS  RECEIVED  AT  THE  ASYLUM  IN  1831. 

From  I.  S.  B.  -   $3  00 

"     Mr.  Adams,   0  50 

"     Mr.  Ward,   3  00 

"     John  P.  Iglehart,  Baltimore,   100 

«    A  lady,   0  25 

"     Elijah  Spencer,  -    -  1  00 

"     A  lady,      -    -   0  25 

«     Mrs.  Barf,  New- York,   1  00 

"    Mrs.  Noble  and  Friends,  New- York,    -    -    -    -  3  00 

«     Mr.  Talman,  Tappan,   0  50 

"     Two  strangers,   2  25 

"     Professor  Davis,  West  Point,      -  <   3  00 

M     Cornelius  Hurst,  New-Orleans,   -----  5  00 

"     Mr.  Herbert,  Hinesburgh,  Vt.   1  62 

"    Mr.  Glover,  Charleston,  S.  C.   3  00 

"    A  lady,    1  00 


$29  37 


OTHER  DONATIONS. 

From  Mr.  Shaw,  of  trees,  estimated  at   $6  00 

"     Mr.  Beekman,  box,        do.    50  00 

"     Dr.  Post;  medicine,        do.    13  00 

"     Mr.  Grenzebach,  Lima  beans,   100 

"     Editors  of  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,  -  10  00 

"     Editors  of  Courier  and  Enquirer,        do.          -  10  00 

"    Editors  of  the  Atlas,                        do.          -  5  00 

"    Editors  of  Badger' sWeekly  Messenger,  do.          -  3  00 

"    Hezekiah  Kelley,  marine  productions,  -    -    -    -  2  50 


$100  50 
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NO.  4. 

IN  SENATE, 

April  16th,  1832. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  • 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  } 
secretary's  OFFICE.  3 

Albany,  April  16th,  1832. . 

To  Edward  P.  Livingston, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  State. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

A.  C.  FLAGG. 

REPORT. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  } 
SECRETARY'S  OFFICE.  > 

Albany,  April  16th,  1832. 

The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  presents  to  the  Legislature,  the 
report  required  of  him  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  title  three  of 
chapter  fifteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  and  every  other  similar  institution,  is  made  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ;  and  as  such 
visiter,  the  statute  makes  it  his  duty. 

1.  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time  into  the  expenditures  of  each  insti- 
tution, and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein  respectively: 

2.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils  : 

3.  To  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions, 
whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  discipline  can  be  made  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  suitable  persons  to 
visit  the  schools : 

4.  To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  such  institution,  and  to  the  Legis- 
*  lature,  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient: 

5.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  on  all  the  matters 
before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  board 
and  lodging. 

In  1827,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison 
as  to  the  system  of  instruction,  between  those  schools  and  the  New- 
York  school.    In  this  examination  he  was  aided  by  a  gentleman  of 
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experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  result  of  these 
proceedings  is  given  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  in  1828,  Appen- 
dix D.  Reference  is  also  made  to  a  report  to  the  Senate  in  1830, 
Document  235. 

The  Superintendent  visited  and  inspected  the  deaf  and  dumb 
school  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  the  month  of  October  last.  The 
Asylum  building  is  110  by  60  feet,  and  has  an  elevation  of  three  stories 
above  the  basement.  It  is  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  on  the  middle  road,  or  fifth  avenue,  being  on  elevated 
ground  about  midway  between  the  East  and  North  rivers,  and  from  the 
upper  story  commanding  a  view  of  the  waters  of  both.  The  situation 
is  pleasant,  and  probably  as  healthy  as  any  spot  which  could  have  been 
selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  former  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent, that  the  corporation  of  New- York  gave  the  fee  of  one  acre 
of  land  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  upon  which  acre  the  Asylum 
buildings  are  erected.  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  the  corporation  leased 
to  the  institution,  for  a  very  moderate  rent,  about  nine  acres  more, 
which  is  advantageously  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 
A  portion  of  the  time  of  the  boys,  has  been  usefully  employed  in  im- 
proving these  grounds  and  in  cultivating  an  extensive  garden,  from 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  whole  household  has 
been  derived.  An  experienced  gardener  is  employed,  who  superin- 
tends and  instructs  the  boys  in  their  labors. 

A  convenient  building  has  been  erected,  in  which  are  workshops  for 
tailoring  and  shoemaking.  Competent  persons  are  employed  to  super- 
intend these  shops  ;  and  in  addition  to  giving  employment  and  useful 
instruction  to  the  boys  out  of  school  hours,  the  children  in  the  school 
who  are  not  provided  with  shoes  and  clothing  by  those  who  send 
them  there,  are  supplied  from  these  shops,  at  a  moderate  price  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  compensation 
whatever. 

The  girls,  when  not  engaged  in  school,  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
matron,  who  instructs  them  in  sewing,  and  in  making  and  mending 
their  clothes,  and  such  household  employments  as  they  can  attend  to 
without  interfering  with  their  school  studies. 

The  lodging  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  spacious,  and  in  all  respects 
comfortable.  There  is  a  common  dining  room  where  all  the  scholars 
assemble  for  their  meals,  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  teach- 
ers, matron  and  steward.  Every  thing  relating  to  "  the  lodgings  and 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,"  appeared  to  be  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  scholars. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Peet,  resides  in  the  Asylum  building  with  his 
family,  and  he  has  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  institution.  A  physician  also  resides  in  the  building,  who  pro- 
cures medicine  and  has  charge  of  the  sick  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal.  The  system  of  government  and  discipline  is  strictly  of  a 
parental  character ;  and  the  whole  establishment,  indoors  and  out,  is 
arranged  and  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  solicitude  which  pervades 
the  operations  of  a  well  ordered  family. 

It  was  announced  in  the  annual  report  of  the  directors  for  1831, 
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that  Dr.  Milnor,  when  he  visited  Europe,  had  engaged  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  a  well  qualified  professor  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Vaysse  had  the  most  conclusive  testimonials  in  his  favor;  and  he 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  eminently  qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Peet,  who  is  now  the  principal  of  the  New-York  school,  was 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
where  he  resided  with,  and  had  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
scholars.  The  friends  of  the  New- York  school  in  particular,  and  of 
the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  generally,  have  great  reason 
to  felicitate  themselves  upon  the  employment  of  Mr.  Peet,  in  the  station 
which  he  now  occupies.  His  talents,  experience,  and  peculiar  quali- 
fications, are  invaluable  to  such  an  institution. 

The  Superintendent  regards  the  employment  of  Mr.  Peet  and  Mr. 
Vaysse,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  do,  all  the  experience  and  improve- 
ments of  the  American  Asylum,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  as 
a  new  and  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent teachers  inspire  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  school  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  any  school  for  the 
teaching  of  mutes  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  following  additional 
arrangements  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  New-York 
Asylum : 

1.  The  rooms  appropriated  to  instruction  have  been  divided  by 
partitions  and  screens,  and  each  class  furnished  with  a  room,  so  that 
the  exercises  of  one  do  not  interfere  with  those  of  another. 

2.  A  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pupils  in  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
and  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  general  system  of  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  has 
been  considerably  modified ;  some  improvements  have  already  been 
effected,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

4.  A  young  gentleman  of  public  education,  and  respectable  talents, 
has  been  engaged  as  an  additional  instructer,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  duties. 

5.  The  classes  have  been  supplied  with  large  slates  of  an  excellent 
quality,  imported  from  Wales. 

6.  Books  have  been  introduced  into  the  classes,  and  are  now  used 
in  the  daily  instruction  of  the  pupils,  superseding  almost  entirely  the 
use  of  manuscript  lessons. 

7.  There  has  been  an  entire  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  sit- 
ting, lodging,  and  bathing  rooms  of  the  pupils,  contributing  greatly 
to  their  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

8.  A  separation  of  those  engaged  in  different  mechanical  occupa- 
tions has  been  made,  so  that  each  trade  is  now  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate apartment. 

9.  The  mode  of  procuring  supplies,  and  of  making  disbursements, 
is  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  embracing  a  perfect  supervision,  rigid 
economy,  and  efficient  despatch. 

10.  The  government  in  the  Asylum  is  wholly  of  a  parental  charac- 
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ier,  and  demands  as  unremitted  attention  to  the  wants  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils  out  of  school  as  in. 

The  paper  marked  A,  contains  the  exercises  of  one  class  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Asylum  at  the  examination  of  the  Superintendent  in 
October  last. 

The  table  marked  B,  exhibits  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
State,  arranged  according-  to  the  senatorial  districts,  as  ascertained  by 
the  United  States'  census  of  1830.  It  appears  by  this  census,  that 
there  are  in  the  State  841  white  persons,  and  42  colored  persons,  who 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  making  a  total  of  883.  In  1825  it  was  shown  by 
the  State  census  that  there  were  at  that  time  645  deaf  mutes  in  the 
State;  so  that  the  increase  in  five  years  has  been  238.  The  propor- 
tion of  mutes  in  this  State,  compared  with  the  whole  population,  is 
as  1  to  2,172.  The  deaf  mutes  are  estimated  in  the  United  States  at 
1  for  every  2,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  mutes  is  represented 
to  vary  materially  in  different  countries  and  classes  of  men.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  there  is  1  for  every  1,500;  in  others  1  for  every 
1,000;  and  in  some  locations  the  proportion  is  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  this.  The  proportion  has  been  found  greatest  in  those  dis- 
tricts or  portions  of  cities  remarkable  for  the  dampness  and  impurity 
of  the  air.  The  greater  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons  is  found 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 


during  infancy  or  disease.* 

It  is  stated  in  a  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
"  that  a  greater  proportion  became  deaf,  and  consequently  dumb,  by 
some  adventitious  cause  after  their  birth,  than  by  any  original  defect ; 
this  proportion  among  all  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  is  very  nearly  54  in  100.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pupils  who  have  been  at  different  periods  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Asylum,  only  seventy-eight  have  paid  their  own  expenses,  and 
but  few  of  these  were  from  families  in  more  than  moderate  circum- 
stances." 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in  most  cases,  the  deaf  mutes 
are  proper  objects  of  State  munificence.  Many  parents  who  have  a 
competency,  and  who  are  able  to  support  their  families  comfortably, 
and  send  their  children  to  a  district  school,  would  find  their  means 
entirely  inadequate  to  pay  150  or  130  dollars  a  year,  for  supporting  a 
pupil  in  the  Asylum. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  (p.  10)  states,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law,  the  admission  of  pupils  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, scarcely  any  two  of  them  entering  the  Asylum  at  the  same  time ; 
and  it  is  found  impossible  to  class  them  according  to  their  attainments, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  directors  propose,  that  the  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  should  "  be  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  admission, 
and  approve  of  such  number  as  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  va- 
cancies which  should  occur  in  the  several  senate  districts  in  each  year, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  principal  of  the  institution." 

The  notice  required  by  the  act  of  1822,  before  a  selection  can  be 


want  of  the  necessary  attentions 
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made  to  fill  a  vacancy,  is  attended  with  inconvenience  and  occasions 
considerable  delay.  It  is  believed  that  more  effectual  notice  might  be 
given,  in  a  manner  which  would  save  the  delay  experienced  under  the 
present  mode.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  each  town,  whose  certi- 
ficate is  necessary  for  the  admission  of  a  State  pupil,  might  be  requi- 
red to  give  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  all  mutes  of  the  proper  age 
for  instruction,  and  from  the  list  thus  collected  a  selection  could  at 
once  be  made  whenever  a  vacancy  occured.  The  contemplated  dis- 
tribution of  the  poor  laws  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
required  notice  and  instructions,  without  any  additional  expense  to 
the  State  or  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1822,  the  supervisors  of  each 
county  are  authorized  to  select,  and  send  to  either  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  schools,  an  indigent  pupil  for  every  member  of  assembly  to 
which  such  county  shall  be  entitled.  This  provision  has  been  entirely 
inoperative,  except  in  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  where  the 
supervisors  have  supported  eleven  pupils  at  the  Asylum  for  several 
years.  This  number,  added  to  those  whose  board  and  tuition  is  paid 
for  by  the  State,  makes  a  total  of  sixty-seven  pupils,  for  which  the 
State  and  the  county  of  New-York  have  paid  to  the  institution  for  the 
last  year,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents. 

The  State  also  pays  for  the  support  of  twenty-four  pupils  at  the 
Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie.  The  sum  paid  annually  for  each 
scholar  in  this  school  is  eighty  dollars ;  the  total  for  the  last  year 
being  $1,920. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  State  is  supporting  eighty  pupils  in  the  two 
schools,  at  an  annual  charge  upon  the  treasury  of  $8,862  68.  The 
whole  number  of  mutes  in  both  schools  is  116. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Maryland  supports  twenty,  New- 
Jersey  eighteen,  and  Pennsylvania  fifty,  making  a  total  of  eighty-eight 
pupils. 

In  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Massachussetts  supports  fifty- 
one,  Maine  nine,  New  Hampshire  ten,  Vermont  fifteen,  and  Connec- 
ticut thirty,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  charity  pupils 
supported  by  those  five  States. 

In  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and  the  two 
in  New-York,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  of 
all  descriptions,  now  receiving  instruction.  The  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  also  have  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  mutes. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  French  system  of  the  Abbe  Sic- 
ard  for  instructing  deaf  mutes  was  introduced  into  this  country,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut.   There  are  now  six  schools  in  the  United  States*  which  are  con- 

*  Prom  the  last  report  of  the  Paris  institution,  with  some  additional  accounts,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  now  81  establishments  for  deaf  mutes  in  Europe ;  of  which  Spain  has 
1,  Portugal  1,  Italy  6,  Switzerland  4,  Baden  4,  Wurtemberg  3,  Bavaria  1,  Prussia  8,  the 
rest  of  Germany  10,  Denmark  2,  Sweden  1,  Russia  1,  Holland  4,  Great  Britain  10,  and 
France  26.  Sixty-two  of  these  kave  been  established  within  the  lastthirty  years.  A  few 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  Hen- 
ncke  and  Braidwood.  (This  system  teaches  the  pupil  to  articulate.)  The  rest,  including 
several  in  Great  Britain,  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of  De  l'Epce  and  Sicard.— 
Annals  of  Education. 
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ducted  upon  the  French  plan  of  instruction,  with  the  many  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  by  the  teachers  in  this  country. 
Under  this  system,  the  pupils  acquire  not  only  a  language  of  signs, 
which  enables  them  to  converse  with  their  teachers  and  with  each 
other,  but  also  a  written  language,  which  affords  them  every  necessary 
facility  for  transacting  business,  and  conversing  with  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  sign  language.  The  inmates  of  the  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
as  good  an  education  as  is  imparted  in  the  academies,  and  the  highest 
grade  of  schools  in  this  State.  If  they  are  not  as  forward  in  their 
studies  at  the  end  of  five  years'  instruction,  as  scholars  possessing  all 
their  faculties,  it  is  because  they  have  much  to  learn  which  the  others 
have  not.  When  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  enters  school,  the  teacher 
has  first  to  teach  him  a  language,  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
child  is  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  his  school  lessons.  Much  time 
and  pains-taking  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  mute, 
before  his  pupil  can  converse  understandingly,  and  before  instruction 
(as  the  term  is  understood  in  other  schools)  can  commence.  It  was 
found  by  experience,  that  the  limitation  of  the  State  pupils  to  three 
years  continuance  in  the  school,  by  the  act  of  1822,  was  too  short, 
and  the  term  was  extended  to  four  years  by  an  act  passed  in  1825; 
and  in  1830  the  term  was  again  extended  to  five  years,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent. 

Instruction,  to  the  deaf  mute,  is  inconceivably  valuable  and  im- 
portant. Those  possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  who  are  deprived  of 
any  education,  can  still  converse  with  their  friends,  and  transact  ordi- 
nary business.  Not  so  with  the  mute :  he  is  cut  off'  from  all  social 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings,  for  want  of  a  language.  The 
world,  to  his  imprisoned  mind,  is  a  wilderness,  and  he  is  to  the  world 
a  blank.  Instruction  changes  the  whole  scene,  and  gives  a  new  cha- 
racter to  all  the  social  relations  of  the  deaf  mute.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  fated  outcast,  he  becomes  an 
object  of  interest  to  his  associates.  He  is,  by  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion, literally  restored  to  his  friends,  and  made  a  member  of  the  social 
commonwealth ;  without  it,  the  mind  of  the  mute  is  locked  up,  and 
seems  to  dwell  upon  vacancy.  The  history  of  the  world,  and  all  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  eye,  is  to  him  a  sealed  book.  The  ability  which 
instruction  gives  him,  ofreading  and  understanding,  at  once  gives 
action  and  employment  to  his  dormant  mind;  his  curiosity  is  excited 
and  gratified ;  and  instead  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  listlessness,  he 
can  employ  himself  in  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 

It  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  the  advantages  of  education  should  be  extended  to  all  of 
them,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  imperative  upon  the  boards  of  super- 
visors in  the  several  counties,  whenever  there  are  mutes  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  tuition,  (beyond  the  number  embraced  in  the 
State  provision,)  to  provide  for  their  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the 
county.  And  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties 
ought  to  be  authorized  and  required  to  place  all  mutes,  who  may  be- 
come a  county  charge,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum,  at  the  expense 
of  the  county. 
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In  the  circulars  transmitted  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1830  and  1831,  it  was  suggested  to  these 
officers,  to  make  application  for  the  admission  into  the  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  of  such  mutes  as  should  be  in  the  county  poor  houses.  Seve- 
ral have  in  this  way  been  admitted  as  State  pupils,  and  there  are  others 
whose  names  have  been  furnished,  who  are  compelled  to  wait  until 
vacancies  occur.  An  act  passed  in  1831,  requiring  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor  "  to  cause  all  county  and  town  paupers  over  the  age 
of  5,  and  under  16  years,  to  be  taught  and  educated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  children  are  now  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State, 
at  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  time."  The  salutary  principles  of  this 
law  ought  certainly  to  be  extended  to  such  deaf  mutes  as  have  ex- 
treme indigence,  superadded  to  their  otherwise  desolate  and  forlorn 
condition. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  New- York,  by  a  special  act  pass- 
ed in  1830,  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  fund  set  apart  for  th«  incor- 
porated academies  of  the  State.  This  has  created  some  dissatisfaction, 
and  a  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  to  repeal  the  provision  of  1830, 
and  deprive  the  Asylum  of  any  share  of  the  literature  fund. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Asylum  would  authorize  its  associa- 
tion with  the  academies  ;  but  is  it  just  towards  the  academies,  or  politic 
as  it  respects  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  to  apportion  a  share  of  the 
literature  fund  to  the  latter  institution  ?  There  are  fifty-five  incorpo- 
rated academies  in  the  State,  among  which  ten  thousand  dollars  are 
annually  apportioned.  These  academies  have  been  erected  generally 
by  private  contributions,  and  in  many  cases  a  fund  of  4,000  dollars,  as 
required  by  the  Regents,  has  been  raised,  and  actually  invested  in  the 
same  way ;  and  this  latter  contribution  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  distributive  share  of  the  literature  money,  and  upon  the 
faith  of  that  fund. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  receives  annually  six  thousand  dollars 
for  lottery  licenses,  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
lars for  State  pupils,  making  a  total  of  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-two  dollars,  secured  to  it  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
Upon  what  principle  of  fairness,  therefore,  should  an  institution  which 
is  so  signally  favored  by  special  legislation,  come  in  for  a  pittance  of 
the  general  dividend  of  the  literature  fundj 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  by  the  Revised  Statutes  the  lite- 
rature fund  is  divided  in  equal  shares  among  the  eight  senate  districts, 
and  afterwards  each  share  is  subdivided  among  the  academies  in  the 
district.  The  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  is  in  the  first  district,  and  con- 
sequently draws  in  that  district  according  to  the  ratio  which  its  pupils 
bear  to  those  in  the  academies  of  that  district ;  and  yet  the  pupils  in 
the  Asylum  are  collected  from  all  the  senate  districts  in  the  State.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  more  equitable  to  allow  the  Asylum  to 
draw  from  the  literature  fund  of  every  senate  district,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  from  each,  instead  of  drawing  for 
the  whole  number  from  the  sum  allotted  to  that  district  where  the 
Asylum  building  happens  to  be  located. 

The  impolicy  of  allowing  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  to  encroach 
upon  that  which  the  academies  regard  as  their  fund,  is  obvious.  It 
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may  raise  up  a  spirit  of  hostility,  and  interrupt  that  current  of  gener- 
ous feeling,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  beneficially  manifested 
towards  the  Asylum.  And  if  it  should  have  this  effect,  it  may  still  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  refusing  a  more  liberal  appropriation,  which  will 
be  required  and  solicited,  when,  in  a  few  years,  the  receipt  from 
lottery  licenses  is  cut  off. 

These  suggestions  have  been  prompted  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  all  concerned,  and  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  The  passage  of  the 
law  from  the  Assembly,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will,  after 
the  present  year,  lessen  the  receipts  of  the  Asylum  about  $600 ;  but 
a  collision  of  opinion  with  the  academies,  to  an  institution  which  is 
receiving  about  13,000  dollars  per  annum  under  special  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  might  affect  its  interests  much  more  seriously  than  the 
loss  of  600  dollars.  This  loss  may  occasion  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience ;  but  it  is  not  apprehended  that  this  institution  will  be  allowed 
to  languish,  or  that  its  resources  will  be  exhausted,  so  long  as  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  human  heart  can  operate  in  favor  of  one 
of  the  noblest  charities  which  has  ever  been  conceived  by  man. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  FLAGG,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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In  the  following  exercises  of  Mr.  Peet's  class,  the  Superintendent 
gave  out  certain  words  and  phrases,  and  Mr.  P.  directed  the  class  to 
write  sentences  upon  their  slates,  which  sentences  should  embrace  the 
word  or  words  selected.  The  scholars  then  copied  these  sentences 
from  the  slates,  which  closed  with  their  names,  ages,  and  the  time 
they  have  been  in  the  school. 

The  words  given  for  examples  were,  conquered ;  to  be  ;  shall  have 
been ;  beautiful ;  agreeable ;  industrious  ;  and  affectionate. 

The  following  are  literal  copies  of  these,  examples,  as  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  pupils  : 

(1.)  Boy  aged  14  ;  four  and  a  half  years  in  school. 

CONQUERED. 

The  American  troops  conquered  the  British  troops  on  the  Cham- 
plain  lake. 

The  Israelites  conquered  the  Canaanites,  who  worshipped  idols. 
The  French  frigates  conquered  Algiers,  and  possess  it  now. 
The  American  army  conquered  the  Great  Britain  soldiers  for  their 
independence  in  1776. 

TO  BE. 

I  am  going  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker's  trade. 
The  people  suppose  Henry  Clay  is  going  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  General  Jackson. 
I  must  try  to  be  a  good  boy. 
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Mr,  Nack,  who  is  trying  to  be  a  lawyer,  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

When  I  shall  have  been  here  five  years  I  shall  return  home,  and 
live  with  my  parents  in  Troy. 

When  my  uncle  shall  have  been  to  Cincinnati  this  week,  I  shall 
write  a  letter  to  him. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

A  gentleman  will  marry  a  beautiful  lady. 

I  saw  a  beautiful  rabbit,  which  ran  fast  three  days  ago. 

I  cannot  draw  the  pictures  of  beautiful  flowers. 

AGREEABLE. 

Mr.  T.  has  brought  my  trunk,  agreeable  to  my  request. 
Mr.  Peet  will  be  agreeable  to  ride  with  me  in  a  carriage. 
I  was  agreeable  to  walk  with  my  friends  in  the  night,  to  see  the 
museum. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  industrious. 

If  you  are  not  industrio  us  your  friends  will  not  respect  you. 
If  any  person  is  not  industrious,  he  will  not  get  much  money. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

Jacob  was  very  affectionate  to  his  son  Joseph. 
I  must  obey  my  affectionate  parents  and  teachers. 

William  Pomeroy  Field.  I  am  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  at  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  four  years  and  six  months. 


(2.)  Girl  aged  16  ;  four  and  a  half  years  in  school. 

CONQUERED. 

Many  years  ago  the  Canaanites  were  conquered  by  the  Israelites. 

TO  BE. 

My  father  has  removed  from  Haerlem  to  Fort  Washington,  to  bez 
carpenter. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  at  the  Asylum  four  years  next  January,  and  I  shall 
live  with  my  parents. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

I  heard  that  a  rich  gentleman  married  a  beautiful  lady,  and  then 
they  would  go  to  the  country ;  and  I  think  perhaps  they  shall  be 
pleased  to  converse  with  some  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  they  were 
very  good. 

AGREEABLE. 

Last  vacation  my  sister  Mary  was  agreeable  to  talk  with  me,  when 
I  shall  came  to  the  Asylum,  and  I  wished  to  learn  improve  fast, 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

A  good  girl  is  industrious  to  study  her  lessons,  and  she  wishes  to 
improve  fast.    Mr.  Peet  praises  her  and  loves  her.    She  is  good. 
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AFFECTIONATE. 

I  heard  that  Mr.  Peet  is  affectionate  to  his  children,  and  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  he  is  kind  and  good. 

Margaret  Ryer.  I  live  in  Fort  Washington,  N.  York.  I  am 
sixteen  years  old.  I  have  been  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  institution. 


(3.)  Boy  aged  17 ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

When  the  French  had  conquered  the  Algiers  the  Dey  left  that  city. 

to  be. 

Young  people  should  be  industrious,  lest  they  would  be  poor  and 
wretched,  and  they  come  to  be  old. 

I  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

When  /  shall  have  been  here  seven  years,  I  will  not  depend  my 
relations  but  myself  support. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

The  people  admired  the  beautiful  pictures  book. 

AGREEABLE. 

Agreeable  is  my  promise.  I  write  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

The  pupils  are  not  industrious ;  the  masters  will  not  employ  to 
them. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

The  Legislature  are  very  affectionate  to  help  the  poor  people  when 
they  live  in  the  State  of  New-York. 

John  Harwood.  I  am  seventeen  years  old.  I  lived  at  the 
Asyly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  six  years  and  six  months. 


(4.)  Girl  aged  14 ;  three  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

Some  years  ago  the  Indians  were  conquered  by  the  people. 

TO  BE. 

Miss  Mabbett's  father  has  removed  from  New-York  to  Dutchess 
county  to  be  a  merchant. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  the  Asylum.  Miss 
Ryer  shall  have  been  four  years  and  a  half  next  January  at  the 
Asylum. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

A  rich  gentleman  is  married  to  a  beautiful  lady,  and  they  would 
go  home,  and  I  think  they  shall  be  pleased  to  converse  with  the 
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other:  they  shall  take  a  journey  into  the  country  ;  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  the  other. 

AGREEABLE. 

When  I  shall  leave  the  school,  I  will  be  agreeable  to  teach  make 
sign  to  my  sister. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  industrious  to  work  or  study  their  lessons, 
and  they  -wish  to  improve.    Mr.  Peet  is  very  glad  to  see  them. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

My  parents  are  affectionate  to  their  children  and  all  the  people*  for 
they  are  very  kind  and  good. 

Julia  Ann  Hoffman.  I  am  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  live  in 
Troy,  of  New-York.  I  have  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  the 
Asyium. 

(5.)  Boy  aged  12  years ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

The  Turks  conquered  the  innocent  Greeks. 
The  Turks  were  conquered  by  the  Russians. 
Napoleon's  army  was  conquered  by  the  Russians. 

TO  BE. 

My  uncle,  whose  name  was  Wilmot  Williams,  went  to  Salina  to  be 
a  merchant. 

My  uncle  George  went  to  the  country  to  be  a  carpenter. 
If  the  repent  of  our  sins  and  obey  and  trust  in  God,  we  shall  go  to 
Heaven  to  be  the  saints  when  we  die. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  here  7  years. 

Mr.  Peet  shall  have  been  here  one  year  next  February. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

The  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cabins  of  a  steamboat  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  cabin  of  a  ship  is  very  beautiful,  better  than  the  cabin  of  a 
steamboat. 

My  mother's  dining-room  is  very  beautiful. 

AGREEABLE. 

I  am  always  agreeable  to  converse  with  my  school-fellows. 

A  father  is  agreeable  to  love  his  son. 

A  teacher  is  agreeable  to  teach  his  pupils. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  industrious  to  try  to  improve  fast  and  become  intel- 
ligent. 

Some  farmers  are  very  industrious  to  work  and  cultivate  in  their 
farms. 
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AFFECTIONATE. 

Pious  people  are  the  affectionate  children  of  God. 

My  name  is  Timothy  Dwight  Townsend.  I  live  in  New- York 
city.    I  am  12  years  old,  and  I  staid  here  six  years  and  five  months. 


(6.)  Girl  aged  18  years  :  three  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

Many  years  ago  the  people  conquered  Great  Britain. 

TO  BE. 

I  think  that  Master  M'G.  wishes  to  stay  here  some  years  at  school 
to  be  taught ;  he  will  continue  to  try  to  study  as  his  teacher  teaches. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  think  perhaps  1  shall  have  been  here  two  years,  my  uncle  will 
come  here  and  take  me  home  to  my  grandmother. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

When  we  lived  in  the  city  of  New- York  we  went  to  the  museum, 
and  were  much  pleased  to  see  many  beautiful  soldiers,  who  marched 
through  the  streets. 

AGREEABLE. 

Yesterday  the  ladies  came  to  the  institution ;  they  were  agreeable 
to  answer  our  questions,  and  said  they  would  come  here  to  see  us 
again. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

A  good  boy  goes  to  the  school,  and  is  always  industrious  to  study 
his  lesson ;  his  master  is  very  happy  to  see  him.  He  loves  and 
obeys  him. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

Miss  H.  conversed  with  me  about  her  dear  parents  when  she  was 
here.  They  told  her  they  were  affectionate  to  her ;  they  hoped  she 
would  continue  to  be  respectful  and  obedient  to  them. 

Louisa  A.  Moore.  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  live  in  Lyons, 
Wayne  county,  New- York.  I  have  been  here  three  years  and  four 
months  at  school. 


(7.)  Girl  aged  15  years ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

The  husband  was  jealous,  and  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  she  always 
be  pious  and  loved  God  most,  and  he  was  angry  to  be  conquered  by 
her  in  murdering. 

TO  BE. 

Mr.  Peet  told  us  that  we  must  try  to  be  intelligent  in  writing  our 
composition  very  neatly  and  gracefully. 
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SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  six  years  at  the  Asylum  next  June,  and  I  wish  to 
go  home,  stay  a  long  time  to  live  with  my  parents. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

Mrs.  Young  invited  me  to  take  tea,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see 
a  beautiful  room,  which  was  in  the  Washington  Hall. 

AGREEABLE. 

Some  pupils  told  me  that  they  were  very  agreeable  to  learn  more, 
and  they  expect  they  will  try  to  improve  fast,  and  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  different  books. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

My  brother  in  law  told  me  that  he  was  much  pleased  to  be  indus- 
trious in  making  shoes  and  boots,  because  he  wished  to  sell  to  any 
persons,  he  would  be  pleased  to  support  his  wife. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

We  often  think  about  our  parents,  and  we  are  their  affectionate 
daughters  and  sons. 

My  name  is  Caroline  Kirk.  I  have  been  6  years  and  a  half 
at  school.    I  am  fifteen  years  old.    I  live  in  the  city  of  N.  York. 


(8.)  Girl  aged  14  years.    Had  been  at  Hartford  several  years. 

CONQUERED. 

Alexander  the  Great  wished  that  the  world  would  be  conquered  by 
his  army. 

TO  BE. 

A  girl  told  me  that  she  determined  to  be  a  milliner  when  she  leaves 
here. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  here  one  year  next  spring. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

I  heard  that  the  houses  in  New-Haven  are  beautiful. 

AGREEABLE. 

A  girl  was  agreeable  to  walk  with  me. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

A  man  was  industrious  to  mow  the  hay. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

Christ  was  affectionate  to  his  disciples. 

My  name  is  Susan  Swift.  My  home  is  in  Washington,  Dutchess 
county,  New-York.  I  am  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  been  here 
about  four  months. 
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(9.)  Boy,  aged  fourteen  and  a  half  years — time  not  stated. 

CONQUERED. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  nation  of  the  Indians,  and  they  stole 
many  gold  and  silver  minerals  from  them.  The  Greeks  were  con- 
quered by  the  Turks  for  their  oppression. 

TO  BE. 

The  teachers  ordered  the  pupils  to  be  obedient  to  them.  God  has 
commanded  the  people  to  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  love  God  ;  he 
will  forgive  them  and  bless  them. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  educate^  one  year,  when  I  shall  leave  here  for 
home. 

The  boys  clothes  shall  have  been  finished  by  me  in  a  day. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

The  portrait  painters  can  paint  some  beautiful  pictures.  The  new 
hotel  is  a  beautiful  and  splendid  house  in  the  city.  Master  Noe's 
friend  presented  him  a  beautiful  book  ;  he  keeps  it  in  the  desk. 

AGREEABLE. 

I  was  agreeable  to  converse  with  my  brother  Anselm  and  his  wife 
last  August. 

My  sister  Matilda  was  agreeable  to  read  the  natural  philosophy 
book. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  industrious  to  study  the  books  and  arithmetic. 
A  boy  is  industrious  to  picture  the  cottage  and  landscape. 
Some  boys  are  industrious  to  make  shoes  in  the  shop. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  and  I  said  that  I  am  your  affectionate  brother. 

Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  Huntington,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island. 
I  am  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old. 


(10.)  Girl,  aged  15  years  ;  4  years  and  3  months  in  school. 
conquered. 

The  America  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  England. 

TO  BE. 

Mr.  Peet  told  us  that  he  wished  to  be  very  kind,  and  friend  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  four  years  and  three  months  next  July  at  the 
Asylum. 
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BEAUTIFUL. 

An  old  gentleman  presented  us  some  beautiful  books,  and  we  were 
much  pleased  to  read  and  understand  them. 

AGREEABLE. 

One  of  the  pupils  is  very  agreeable  to  see  her  parents,  and  they 
wish  to  converse  with  her. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  very  industrious  to  sew  the  binds  of  the  boots  and 
shoes. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

I  often  think  of  my  friend,  and  he  is  my  affectionate  friend,  because 
he  always  be  kind  to  me.  •* 

My  name  is  Emeline  Beckwith.  I  am  fifteen  years  old.  I  have 
been  four  years  and  three  months  in  the  Asylum.  Cooperstown, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 


(11.)  Boy,  aged  19  years;  nearly  6  years'  instruction. 

CONQUERED. 

Count  Melayett  conquered  the  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  Greeks  from  their  oppressions,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
him  ;  he  afterwards  gave  poisonous  wine  to  them,  and  they  soon  died 
in  great  agony. 

TO  BE. 

General  Stuart  ordered  the  British  to  be  conquered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  they  continued  to  fire 
on  them,  and  the  British  were  much  surprised,  and  fled  from  them. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

If  the  Turks  again  oppress  the  Greeks,  they  shall  have  been  con- 
quered by  Count  Melayett,  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression. 
He  is  one  of  the  bravest  heroes,  he  lives  in  Paris. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

General  Cabbard  was  a  beautiful  man,  but  he  had  a  very  brave 
disposition ;  he  was  successful  in  conquering  the  British  at  the  battle 
of  Portsmouth. 

AGREEABLE. 

Lavater  was  not  of  agreeable  countenance,  but  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable ;  he  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  of  great  genius. 

Absalom  Dunton  had  a  very  agreeable  countenance,  and  was  a 
great  man,  who  was  very  generous  and  kind  to  the  poor,  he  was  an 
Englishman  who  wrote  many  botanic  books. 

industrious. 

There  are  many  Spaniards  who  are  not  very  industrious,  but  they 
are  very  lazy  and  proud,  they  kill  the  persons,  or  rob  them  of  their 
money. 
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Horatio  Hughs  removed  from  Spain  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was 
very  industrious ;  he  wrote  on  history  and  philosophy ;  he  had  a  very 
benevolent  and  pious  disposition. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

After  Commodore  Cook  defeated  the  Turks,  he  wrote  a  very 
excellent  letter  to  Captain  Lincoln,  and  it  said  he  was  his  affectionate 
friend. 

Thomas  Wilson  of  Erie.  I  am  almost  19  years,  old,  and  I  came 
to  the  Asylum,  where  I  have  been  eleven  months.  I  have  been  five 
yf  "rs  in  Philadelphia. 
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[B.] 


Counties  and  Districts. 

White  persons  who  are II 
deaf  and  dumb  under  14 II 
years  of  age.  | 

White  persons  who  are II 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  age II 
of  14,  and  under  25.  j 

White  persons  who  are II 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  25  and II 
upwards.  | 

Total  white  persons  who II 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  of  all II 
ages.  [ 

Colored  persons  who  are  1 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  14.  1 

Colored  persons  deaf  and 
dumb,  from  14  to  25. 

Colored  persons  deaf  and  1 
dumb,  25  and  upwards.  1 

Aggregate  of  all  descrip- 1 
tions.  II 

\st  Senate  Distvict. 

Suffolk, 

7 

2 

5 

14 

1 

1 

16 

Queens, 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Kings, 

Richmond, 

New-York, 

28 

69 

•8 

105 

4 

5 

1 

115 

Total. 

35 

71 

16 

122 

5 

6 

3 

136 

2d  Senate  District. 

^^^estchester, 

12 

8 

3 

23 

1 

24 

Putnam, 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Dutchess, 

4 

4 

13 

21 

1 

22 

Rockland, 

] 

3 

4 

4 

Orange, 

5 

8 

9 

22 

1 

1 

24 

Ulster, 

11 

6 

3 

20 

20 

Sullivan, 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Delaware, 

7 

6 

7 

20 

20 

Total. 

41 

33 

44 

118 

2 

1 

1 

122 

3d  Senate  District. 

Greene, 

5 

7 

12 

12 

Columbia, 

2 

Q 

5 

13 

o 

m 

io 

Albany, 

15 

10 

5 

30 

1 

31 

Rensselaer, 

5 

3 

6 

14 

14 

Schoharie, 

4 

6 

11 

21 

21 

Schenectady, 

Total. 

31 

32 

27 

90 

1 

3 

94 

4th  Senate  District. 

Saratoga, 

7 

2 

7 

16 

1 

17 

Montgomery  &  Hamilton, 

10 

32 

9 

51 

1 

52 

Washington, 

11 

9 

6 

26 

1 

1 

28 

Warren, 

3 

5 

4 

12 

12 

Clinton, 

6 

5 

3 

14 

14 

Essex, 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

Franklin, 

5 

2 

7 

7 

St.  Lawrence, 

3 

2 

3 

8 

8 

Total. 

46 

57 

35 

138 

4 

2 

144 
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5th  Senate  District. 
Herkimer, 
Oneida, 
Madison, 
Oswego, 
Lewis, 
Jefferson, 

Total. 

Qth  Senate  District. 
Otsego, 
Chenango, 
Broome, 
Cortland, 
Tompkins, 
Tioga, 
Steuben, 

Total. 

1th  Senate  District, 
Onondaga, 
Cayuga, 
Seneca, 
Ontario, 
Wayne, 
Yates, 

Total. 

8^  Senate  District. 
Livingston, 
Monroe, 
Genesee, 
Niagara, 
Erie, 
Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, 
Cautauque, 
Orleans, 

Total 


— 

ill 


nw 

in 


I 


i 


IT 
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1! 


9 
11 

4 
2 


29  42 


12 


2 
1 

2 

25 

14 

8 

3 
5 


31 

4 
8 
13 
2 
2 

8 
1 
1 


19 


23  35 

4 
3 


21 

24 
22 
13 
7 
19 


35  106 


10 
1 
4 
5 
1 
1 
6 

28 


1 
11 

5 
4 

8 


30 
2 
9 

15 
5 
3 


72 

28 
24 

6 
13 
16 

2 


Is 

fi 


I 

li 


22 
24 
22 
13 
7 

19 


39    32    35  106 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Districts. 

White  persons  who  are  1 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  1  1  1 
years  of  age.  £ 

White  persons  who  me 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  age 
of  14,  and  under  25. 

White  persons  who  arc 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  25  and 
upwards. 

Total  white  persona  vvliol 
arc  deaf  and  dumb,  of  all 
ages. 

Colored  persons  who  arc  1 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  14.  | 

Colored  persons  deaf  and II 
dumb,  from  14  to  25.  1 

Colored  persons  deaf  and  1 
dumb,  25  and  upwards.  1 

1 
■ 

I 

turn 
<| 

1st  District, 

35 

71 

16 

122 

5 

6 

3 

loo 

2d  " 

41 

33 

44 

118 

2 

1 

1 

122 

3d  " 

31 

32 

27 

90 

1 

3 

94 

4th  " 

46 

57 

35 

138 

4 

2 

144 

5th  " 

29 

42 

35 

106 

1 

107 

6th  « 

25 

19 

28 

72 

2 

1 

75 

7th  " 

31 

23 

35 

89 

2 

91 

8th  « 

39 

32 

35 

106 

5 

1 

1 

114 

Total, 

277 

309 

255 

841 

16 

14 

12 

883 

[C] 

An  act  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this  State,  passed  April  16, 
1822."    Passed  April  23,  1832. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

§  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  each  town, 
to  furnish  the  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  with  a  list  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  their  respective  towns,  so  far  as  they 
can  ascertain  them,  with  such  particulars  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  each,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Superintendent. 

§  2.  From  the  list  thus  obtained,  the  Superintendent  may  select  as 
State  pupils  such  as  are  properly  embraced  within  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  make  such  regulations,  and  give  such  directions 
to  parents  and  guardians,  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  pupils  at 
stated  periods,  as  will  remove  the  inconvenience  of  having  pupils  of 
the  same  class  entering  the  school  at  different  periods. 

§  3.  The  notice  required  by  this  act  to  be  given  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  notice  required  by  the  third  section  of 
the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb  within  this  State,"  passed  April  16,  1822;  and  whenever 
vacancies  occur  in  the  pupils  from  a  senate  district,  those  vacancies 
may  be  filled  from  the  list  of  that  district,  kept  by  the  Superintendent 
of  common  schools,  without  delay. 


